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Our Tle House 


By late summer We expect to 
have available another hospit- 
ality house directly across the 
alley from lazarus House. Its 
primary purpose is to provide long 
term living arrangements for older 
single women who are too young for 
Social Security but so disadvan-~ 
taged by age and health problems 
as to be umable to maintain them- 
selves financially through the 
job market. 

Over the years many women in 
this situation have stayed temp- 
orarily at Lazarus House but when 
they leave it is often to another 
temporary living arrangement that 
sometimes proves dangerous for 
them. In one instance a woman left 
Lazarus House to take a job as 
a live in housekeeper for an aging 
man who would frequently become 
violent. This arrangement ended 
abruptly when the man threatened 
her with a shotgun and the woman 
returmed to Lazarus House in a 
panic, 


This particular group of people 
need more time and assistance to 
work out a permanent living plan 
than we are able to provide with 
the pressures we operate under 
at Lazarus House, We expect the 
availability of this second 
house will be a very valuable 
resource for then, 

This venture is a joint effort 
between the owner of the house, 
Mike Murillo, who is making it 
available rent free, Cross Mini- 
stries of Cottage Grove Presby- 
terian Church, who will help 
develop and oversee the program and 
the Catholic Worker Community, 
which will provide staff and meet 
most cf the operating costs. 


The house, at 1318 7th, is a 
nice roomy house with six bedrooms. 
It was built as a single family 
home but had been divided into 
apartments. It has been vacant 
for two years but was not “trashed" 
out as so many other vacant houses 
in our neighborhood have been, 

But it has required an abundance of 
cleaning, scraping, patching, and 
painting and repairing to restore . 
it to the comfortable single family 
structure it had once been, Our 
efforts in that direction are 
nearing completion. 


A number of people have par- 
ticipated. One persons contri- 
bution stands out akove all. A 
man by the name of Russ, who is a 
friend of our community and who is 
homeless himself, came by and 
volunteered his services when he 
heard what we were doing. - For over 
a month he has worked long hours 
every day and indeed has provided 
the bulk of labor involved, He 
also sleeps in this vacant house 
nights to protect it against van- 
dalism and at the same time to 
have a temporary shelter for himself. 
When it is finished he will have to > 
seek other shelter. — 


Other than having a roof over 
his head temporarily Russ expects 


nothing more for his-contribution, 


He is doing it because he wants to 
help other people when he can, 

Also he hopes that maybe if he helps 
others now that sometime we can 

all make a comparable effort to re- 
store a vacant house and turn it 
into a home for single men so that 
there will be something beside a 
flophouse or a church basement 
dormitory available when the weather 
tums cold and they can no longer 
survive in abandoned buildings 

or outside. 


I hope so too. 


Jim 


A TTNOUSICE 


Editor's Apology 


A number of folks have 

pointed out Cindy Blake's 
certainty as to the correct- 
ness of her religious and 
political beliefs. 
"Ponderings," Via Pacis, 
June/July, 1985, Vol.9, 
No. 3, pg. 9. Her cer- 
tainty was greatly exagger- 
ated by the Editor's typo- 
graphical error. The sen- 
tence should have read: 

"I find myself being 
an idealistic, romantic person 
with tendencies toward 
being egotistical and self- 
righteous because I believe 
I'm correct in my political 
and religious beliefs.” 

This error may be more 
a reflection of the Editor's 
egotism than Cindy's, never- 


theless I apologize to all 
who were offended. 


VIA PACIS is published every two 
months by the Des Moines Catholic 
Worker, P.O. Box 4551, Des Moines, 
Iowa (50306), Telephone (515) 
243-0765 or 243-7471. We main- 
tain Lazarus Hospitality House, 
1317 Bighth Street, a temporary 
shelter for women, couples, and 
families, and Monsignor Ligutti 
Library and Peace and Justice 
center, 1301 Eighth Street. 


RESISTANCE NOTE 


On Wednesday, August 14, Tom Cor- 
daro intends to plead nolo conten- 
dre at his arraignment for his Feb- 
ruary 14, 1985, action at the SwAnc:. 
airbase near Omaha, Nebraska, He 
has been charged with trespassing. 
The charge stems from the protest 
which took place in conjunction 
with the Faith and Resistance Re- 
treat. 

On Tuesday, August 6, Fr. Dave 
Polich of Harlan, Fr. Tom Coenen 
of St. Patrick's-Woodbine, and 
Msgr. Paul Connelly of the Harri- 
son County Team Ministry marked 


community 


Cindy Blake 
Wendy Bobbitt 
Kari Fisher 

Jim Harrington 
Donna Henderson 
Pat McKee 
Norman Searah 
Aaron Waters 
Sharon Waters 


We have Mass every Friday night 
at 7:30. Come join us in our 
celebration! It's a great way 
to visit the Catholic Worker. 
Please stop by and visit our 
new house. 


the bombings of Hiroshima and Nag- 
asaki and protested the tremen- 
dous spending on weaponry by : 
crossing the line at Offutt Air- 
base near Omaha, Connecting the 
wasteful spending with the agri- 
cultural crisis the three carried 
a small, yellow-ribboned pig, a 
com stalk and buckets of corn ‘ 
and beans across the line to 
offer to security personnel on 
the other side of the line. 
Bishop Maurice Dingman was pre- 
sent to affirm the actions of 

the three priests. 


E11 TS 


NEEDS 


PRAYERS 
Money 
Diapers 
Shampoo 
Soap 
Laundry Soap 
Towels 
Hand Tools 
hammers 
screwdrivers 
pliers 
Silverware/Cooking Knives 
Cups and Glasses 
Coffee/Tea 
Food (esp, canned goods and pasta) 
Trash Bags (Large and Heavy duty) 
A Truck 
Volunteers (to cook, clean, etc.) 


Due to your generosity we 
no longer need pots and pans 
or a vacuum cleaner, We thank 
those who donated these items, 
they are much appreciated. Our 
needs are being met through the 
readers sharing their prosperity 
with us. Thanks again- 


Des Moines Catholic Worker Commmity 


HELPO 


This issue announces the pre- 
paration of a new hospitality house. 
The house will open sometime in 
September but the cost of paint, varnish, 
brushes, scrapers, cleansers, screens, 
windows, locks, door handles, and all 
those miscellaneous items which we have 
purchased to clean up the house have 
come out of our normally, financially 
short summer budget. 

The new house will be another 
substantial burden on our budget, 
but we trust that God who works 
through you, our friends and 
neighbors, to offer a home to those 
who are in great need. We remember 
often Gandhi's quip, "My friends 
never cease to remind me how much it 
costs them to keep me in poverty." 
Please give whatever you can that 
Christ among-us might have food and 
shelter. 


Thank-you, 


Des Moines Catholic 
Worker Community 


Reflections [From the 


by Donna Henderson 


Our living rooms are full tonight. 
in the front room one woman sleeps on 
- the couch while other single women 
and a young husband of yet another 
woman talk and smoke. Occasionally 
the dog strolls through for a few 
‘friendly strokes and a few snaps 
at the nasty and numerous flies. 

In the back room folks sit quietly 
chatting about the day's heat and 
humidity. The children are all out- 
side playing whiffle ball, catching 
the last rays of light before the 
sun calls their day to a close. 


- 
Sa, 


Once again our grass didn't 
grow--another year of too many 
happy feet and bicycle tires and 
not enough.water. Jim's "Rattle- 
snake and Tomato Garden" is doing 
very Well; by the time this issue 
is printed we will have chérry to- 
mates for every meal, Our larger 
garden suffered tremendously from 
the lack of moisture earlier this 
summer but it has come back with a 
vengeance, Just recently I bought 
a sprinkler to save my thumbs and 
time. This was essential a few 
weeks ago. With the additional 
water and attention, our tomatoes 
and green peppers are thriving, 

_ the broccoli actually blossomed, 
the beans were revived but still 
should be considered critical, 

and previously wnidentifiable 
squash plants have been identified 
as acorn squash and are threatening 
to take over the entire lot. 


It's often difficult to feel a 
sense of direction around here dur- 


ing the summer. Jim's main focus 

is bringing our newly acquired 

house on 7th Street up to snuff. 

He continues to be "on the house" 
almost every morning, but his after- 
noons are spent as Ajax Jack-of-all- 
Trades. When wearing his Ajax hat, 
Jim is plumber, electrician, plaster- 
er, painter, and floor restorer, -~ 
Norman has just returned from a 

trip out East, having visited fam- 
ily and friends for two weeks with 
Frank Cordaro. His spirits lifted 


Living Room 


\ 


he joins us with renewed vigor. 
Kari recently finished siding a 
house with "Double Whamme” and 
has decided that she'll leave 
carpentry to 5t. Joseph. She's 
working a few hours a week as a 
waitress at Baker's Square, Wendy 
Bobbitt, the newest member of our 
commmity, is a life-saver. She 
and her son Luke live in Kindred 
House. Wendy loves to go “dump- 
stering", an event that consists 
of raiding the dumpsters of gro- 
cery stores and restaurants, us- 
ually late at night, to find edi- 
ble food. She also “takes the_ 
house" quite often. Patti has 
finished paying off her student 
loans and has reduced the number 
of hours she works at Mainstream. 
She is hoping to become more in- 
volved in organizing and in the 
house. In the middle of August 
she will attend a two-week War 


- Resistors League organizing 


school, Aaron has just learned to 
ride his bike and is enjoying his 
newly found freedom immensely. 
Sharon is anticipating her move 
with Aaron inte our new house, 

She has been living “in Kindred 
House but will ‘move to the new 
house to a larger room and quieter 
space. _ 


At times like these when the 
busy"s and the crazy's get the 
best of me, I find myself yearm- 
ing to be more in touch with the 
Catholic Worker. philosophy, just 
to keep my sanity when sanity is 
an all-too-precious commodity. 
Dorothy Day admitted to writing 
"to. ease an aching heart and a 
discouraged mind," "a most effec- 
tive way of working things out 
for oneself as well as trying to 
make others understand.” In On 
Pilgrimage she confessed "to 
preaching and teaching and encour- 
aging myself on this narrow road 
we are treading." 


At times like these the Catholic 
Worker is chaotic, I'm convinced 
that all Catholic Worker Houses 
are at least periodically chaotic 
and most, like ours, are usually 
chaotic, It's a function of try- 
ing to live in community, trying 
to make decisions by consensus, 
and trying to provide hospitality 
all at the same time. 


The Catholic Worker does almost 
everything poorly. Everything that 
is but try. We try each other. We 
try ourselves, But, most of all, 
we try to live out a reality that 
the world is neither ready to re- 
cognize or accept. We try to live 
like the Kingdom of God is here, 
although we all realize that it's 
not. And not one of us at the 
Catholic Worker knows any more 
about what the Kingdom of God is 
like than those who live in the 
resignation that the Kingdom isn't 
here, But resignation is hopeless- 
ness. Hospitality, resistance and 
community are hopeful. 

Almost anyone can tell us we are 
crazy, Those comments are common. 
Almost anyone can and will tell us 
it can't be done. We know it can't 
be done. We're living it and know 
"Thy will be done" is a dream of 
the future. But the future is 
God's and we want to be there with 
God. Not hopelessly begging from 
a vending-machine-like God, but 
there living with a loving, creat- 
ing God who is here in our midst. 

That is what the Catholic 
Worker is all about, It isa 
hopefilled lifestyle in the midst 
of a hopeless society. It is 
Jesus in the midst of the lepers: 
rich and poor. The Gatholic Worker 
calls the poor to riches and the 
rich to poverty. The Catholic 
Worker is about being Jesus to the 
hopeless: rich and poor. It is 
a lifestyle of riches amidst pov- 
erty. 


Blessed indeed are the poor in 
spirit, because they have dis- 
covered that we all stand before 
God in poverty. There are none 
who are “rich in spirit. " 


A Note 


From Nic aragua 


As a seminarian from a strong 
religious background, I was baffled 
on learning that a majority of U.S. 
Protestant ministers had had seri- 
ous doubts of faith. Then the 
issues touched me closer when, on 
parish assignment in Pennsylvania, 
a couple stopped coming to Mass 
after their ten-year old was killed 
crossing the street on leaving 
church, "What kind of Provident 
God could do that to us?” her par- 
ents demanded when I asked why I 
hadn't seen them for many Sundays. 

No simple question to answer, 
not even after meditating on Job or 


“hearing year after year Jesus’ ques- 


tion to his apostles who sat dumb- 
founded in their sea-drenched boat 
that had barely escaped shipwreck 
(Mark 4:35-40): "Why such fear? 
Why such little faith?" 

If there is a Provident God, 
how can so many bishops and priests 
associate themselves with the power- 
ful of this world by failing to call 
their flock or themselves to an 
accounting for their injustices? 


What kind of Provident God consoles 
his massified worshippers who opt 
for prudence and inaction while a 
few "sillies" accupy Congressional 
offices in protest for the U.S. mil- 
itary occupation of Central America? 
(Was Senator Grassley's office occu- 
pied? Were local clergy involved? ) 


What kind of Provident God appoints 


thousands of J.5. clergy to cha- 
plain those whose life is the com- 
fortable closed=¢ircuit presently 
in its summer vacation cycle, to be 


“followed by the Fall-back-to-school, 


Thanksgiving, Christmas, and-so-on 
cycles? _ 

What kind of Provident God smiles 
on U.S. and Costa Rican immigration 
authorities who permit Anti-Sandista 
Nicaraguan youth safe haven from the 
actual and deepening war whil refu- 
gees from El Salvader and Guatamala 
are founded up and sent back to 
those caldrons of insecurity? What 
kind of Provident God is worshipped 
by a "fervent" Catholic family in 
the Nicaraguan opposition which has 
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a child of sixteen working in a 
Florida supermarket on his summer 
vacation only months after arriv- 
ing in the U.S. while millions of 
American-born youth walk the streets 
again without work? (I know the six- 
teen year old personally. You have 
seen the others.) What kind of Pro- 
vident God is praised when hundreds 
of Nicaraguans, teenagers no léss, 
launch a career in teaching at sub- 
sitence wages, making in a month 
what their sixteen-year old compa- 
triot in Florida makes in four 

hours toting grocery bags, and 

then receiving no recognition for 
their abnegation from the Church 

of Nicaragua while those comfort~ 
ably settled in Miami receive a 
visit from Nicaragua's Cardinal? 


What kind of God could view, 
as 1 did this week, dozens of mo- 
thers trape up and down rocky 
mountain roads heading to a clinic 
with sick children in thier arms 
because of the U.S. economic boy- 
cott promoted by Corpus Christi's 
Bishop Gracida, while the U.S. 
rewards neighboring Honduras and 
Costa Rica with more and more wea- 


“ponry which is sure to turn Cen- 


tral America into a valley of 
death when President Reagan so 
deighns it, the U.S. Congress hav- 
ing conceded it? 

An "A" for effort to the Holy 
Father for his Jume 12 catechis- 
tical talk on the pervasiveness of 
atheism, both theoretical and prac- 
tical. (Observatore Romano, June 
16, 1985). Fifty-two million U.S. 
Catholics permitting their govern- 
ment to pursue its present course 
in Central America is a better ar- 
gument for atheism that the Holy 
Father's best efforts to resist it. 
Of that I have no doubt. 


Fr, Bernard A Survil 


REt TURN ING 


by Cindy dy Blake 


It has been a year ago in August 

that I moved out of the Catholic 
_ Worker. I moved out for several 
reasons but I will go into only tyo 
of them at.this time. One reason. 

I left was that having a full-time 
job and living at the Catholic Work- 
er was just too much. As I couldn't 
choose, I left both my job and the 
Worker, and moved to Syracuse, N.Y. 
I was there for three months and 
then I returned to my job here in 
Des Moines. It has taken me from 
December until the present to pay 
off my bills--I now return to the > 
Catholic Worker to do what I enjoy 
most--hospitality. 

T also left the Catholic Work- 
er, or at least didn't move back in 
when I returned to Des Moines. 

That reason .was community. 

When I moved into the Worker in 
October of 1983, I had a certain 
naive concept of community. And 
that concept was that everyone 
would "get along," no arguments 
and we'd all agree about everything. 
After all, we were all at the Cath- 
olic Worker for the same purpose, 
As I'm sure you all realize I was 
sorely disappointed. 


Christianity AUntried 


There are good times but being 
a Catholic Worker is a constant 
struggle. Think of how hard it is 
to adjust in a marriage with just 
two peoples' personalities. Mul- 
tiply that by eight community mem- 
bers and then add 18-30 guests and 
you get a mess, Living in commu- 
nity is constantly a struggle to 
"set along,” to see the positive 
in each other and our guests. As 
humans our nature is to see and 
expect the worst, It is only 
through-God's forgiveness and mer- 
cy that anyone can begin to live 
in commmity and harmony with one 
another. The joy of community is 
being able to see the Christ in 
everyone, to serve the Christ in 
all of us. It's because of this 
joy that I am finally able*to quit 
my job and move back in. 


Chesterton says: 
"The Christan ideal has not teen tried and 


fo und want in 


and left untried. — 


Christianity has not been lrxed 
because people thought 


at émprac tical, 


On Sept. 1, I will be rejoining 
the Catholic Worker commumity. 
This would not have been possible 
without a good friend of mine and 
the house. Her name is Ann Johnson, 
Ann allowed me to stay with her 
in her apartment, rent free, for 
several months so that I could get 
my debts paid off. She believes in 
the Catholic Worker and what the 
Catholic Worker is doing and this 
was her way of helping. I really 
appreciate this good friend and 
her couch. She believed in me and 
helped me when I returned from 
Syracuse. She put up with a lot 
from me. I appreciate it Ann- 
Thanks, 

I"ll be joining Donna, Jin, 
Patti, Norman, Sharon, Aaron and 
Kari, I'm looking forward to the 
good times and bad, I've leamed 
that it takes “all types" to be 
Catholic Workers so that there's 
a balance of personalities to best 
serve the guests. I'm looking for- 
ward to learning more about people, 
faith and trust in God. 

Galatians 6:10 "As we have 

therefore opportunity, let 

us do good to all, especially 

unto them who are of the 

household of faith." 


PEACE, 
Cindy 


Lt has deen hound difhicul€ 


) 


And men have tried everything 


except Christtcant éy. 


And. everything that men have tried 
has failed. 


Peter Maurin 5 


Food and 


Editor's Note: 


ment, 


of the Draft, 


Policies 


U.S. agriculture is currently 
in a period of rapid and funda- 
mental change. That change has 
long-term causes which can in 
large part be found in the in- 
dustrialization and internation- 
alization of the nation's eco- 
nomy, topics which have been 
addressed in other parts of this 
‘pastoral letter. Industriali- 
zation has made available to 
farmers new technologies involv- 
ing large-scale equipment and 
the use of petroleum fuels. 
Internationalization has en- 
couraged specialization in the 
foods farmers produce as other 
countries have become major 
consumers of U.S. grain and ma- 
jor sources of the fruits and 
vegtables consumed here. Amer- 
icam agriculture is thus affect- 
ed in significant ways by flux- 
uations in other sectors of the 
national economy and by shifts 
in international fiscal, poli- 
tical and market conditions. 

The transformation brought 
about by changes in the farm 
economy carries with it conse- 
quences that are observable to- 
day in a particularly dramatic 
way as farm bankruptcies and 
foreclosures reach record levels. 
Many farm families are losing 
inherited lands and are being 
driven out of a way of life that 
has held meaning for them and 
has served their local commu- 
nities for generations, As 
these farm businesses close, 
other rural businesses and farm 
suppliers lose customers and 
jobs and rural communities fur- 
ther lose the tax base needed 
to provide basic services. 


‘Rite Corbin 


The current economic and so- 
cial stress being felt in farm 
commmities reflects an acceler- 
ation of trends that have been 
occurring in the farm sectors 
since the 1940s, The structures 
through which food, the most - 
fundamental of all human needs, 
is produced and distributed have 
evolved significantly from what 
they were nearly 50 years ago. 
That evolution has had profound 
consequences for farm people 
and urban consumers, for rural 
communities and American society 
as a whole. 
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In keeping with 
the Catholic Worker tradition of 
disseminating Catholic thought, 
we print an unedited version of 
the Bishop's Draft of their Fifth 
Chapter of the Economife State- 
As a community located in 
the center of the Heartland, we 
believe the Draft to be an im- 
portant contribution to discussion 
of agricultural issues, The 
footnotes have been omitted for 
the reader's convenience but may 
be found in the Origins edition 


The human distress currently 
being experienced in farming 
areas is occurring while U.S. 
agriculture continues to demon- 
strate its remarkable produc- 
tivity. Americans today spend 
only about 16 percent of their 
disposable income on food, the 
lowest of any developed country 
in the world. Tn addition, the 
United States supplies half of 
the grain that moves in inter- 
national trade and accoumts for 
about half of the’ world's food 
reserves, 

Much of this eccomplishment 
can be attributed to the natur- 
al resource endowment with which 
our country has been blessed, 
The combination of productive 
farm lands, abundant water 
supplies and a temperate climate 
has provided the potential for 
great productivity. But it has 
been the people on the land who 
have made that potential a real- 
ity, Settlement policies dating 
back to the very beginning of 
this country led to the develop- 
ment of a family farm system in 
which the individual family 
working and maintaining its own 
piece of land was the basic 
structural unit, At its peak 
in 1935 that system included 
6.8 million owmer-operators in 
nearl all parts of the country, 
with about 24 percent of the 
total population directly engaged 
in food production. 

In the half century since 
that time major changes have 
taken place, labor-saving 
technologies in the form of 
tractors and other heavy equip- 
ment, fertilizers, pesticides, 
hybrid seeds and techniques for 
their use were developed and 
adopted, With fewer people 
needed to farm the land, snall- 
er farms were combined into 
larger ones. By 1983 the num- 
ber of U.S. farms had declined 
to 2:4 million and only about 
3 percent of the population were 
still actually engaged in pro- 
ducing food. 

Today nearly half of U.S. 
food production comes from the 
4 percent of farms with over 
$200,000 in sales. A smal? but 
increasing number of these larg- 
est farms are no longer operated 
by families but are owned by 
investors and managed by hired 
workers, At the same time there 
is a large number of compara- 
tively small farms, comprising 
nearly three-quarters of all 
farms, which account for only 13 
percent of total farm sales, 
These farms are often run by 
part-time operators who derive 
most of their income from off- 
farm employment. The remaining 
39 percent of sales come from 
the 24 percent of farms having 
$40,000 to $200,000 in sales. 
These "moderate-sized” farms, 


A grec ulture 


Policies 


generally owned and operated by 
full-time farm families, are the 
remnant of the traditional fam- 
ily farm system in the United 
States. 

It is this group of family 
farmers who are at the center 
of the present farm “crisis, 
They are facing economic condi- 
tions which further accelerate 
long-term trends toward fewer 
and larger farms, For decades 
federal tax policies and farm 
programs supporting the prices 
of certain commodities and pro- 
tecting farm eantings have en- 
couraged the investment of cap- 
ital in agriculture. Increased 
borrowing by farmers served to 
speed the adoption of costly 
technologies and the expansion 
of farms into larger mits. Dur- 
ing the 1970s new markets for 
farm exports created additional 
opportunities for profits in 
agriculture, stimulated greater 
production and added to the value 
of farm land. Many farmers bor- 
rowed heavily to finance expan- 
sion and then were wmable to re- 
pay their loans when the 1980s 
export markets dried up and 
commodity prices and land values 
declined. 


This recent experience is in 
part a consequence of a unique 
combination of circumstances in 
the economies of the United States 
and the world. These circum- 
stances include persistent high 
interest rates, the high value of 
the dollar, reduced international 
trade as a result of the global 
recession, dramatically higher 
U.S. budget and trade deficits, 
and the massive and growing debt 
burden of food-importing devel- 


‘oping countries, With the result- 


ing decline in grain exports and 
the buildup of price-depressing 
agricultural surpluses, farm in- 
come dropped and many farms be- 
came financially insolvent. 

The human suffering involved 
in the present situation calls 
for a compassionate response by 
the rest of society. More than 
that, however, it calls attention 
to the broader implications of 
these long-term trends. 

Land ownership is becoming 
further concentrated as unit now 
facing bankruptcy are added to 
adjoining farms. Diversity and 
broad-based human participation 
are being eroded in this section 
of the economy. These trends 
are significant because differ- 


_ ing scales of operation and the 
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investment of family labor have 
been important factors in the 
success of the American farm 
system, Their loss signals an 
important change in the character 
of this economic sector. 

The farm economy already ex- 
cludes racial minorities from any 
significant degree of participa- 
tion. Despite their agrarian 
heritage, American Hispanics oper- 
ate only a minimal fraction of 
America's farms, Black-owned 
farms, at one time significant 
to black participation in the 
economy, have been disappearing 
at a dramatic rate in recent 
years, As the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights has warned: 

"A society where whites con- 
trol virtually all agricultural 

roduction and land development 
including commercial, industri- 
al and resort development ) is not 
racially equal, Such an imbalance 
can only serve to further dimin- 
ish the stake of blacks in the 
social order and reinforce their 
skepticism regarding the concept 
of equality under the law.” 


It is largely as hired farm 
laborers rather than farm owners 
that minorities participate in 
the farm economy. They do so, 
however, as some of the poorest 
paid and least benefited of any 
laboring group in the United 
States. Farm workers are not as 
well protected by public policy 
as are other groups of workers 
and their efforts to organize 
and bargain collectively have 
been systematically resisted, . 

Farmers and farm workers are 
not just another category of 
business entrepreneurs and hired 
laborers, They are also the 
stewards of natural resources 
essential for producing the food 
which is necessary to sustain, 
life. The care of topsoil and 
water is a serious responsibility 
which, in these days of low farm 
prices and attempts to cut costs, 
is not receiving the attention 
it deserves. On nearly one- 
quarter of our most productive 


crop land topsoil erosion cur- 
rently exceeds the rate at which 
it can be replaced by natural 
processes. Similarly, underground 
Water supplies are being depleted 
in areas where food production de-' 
pends on irrigation water, Where 
the expansion of residential, in- 
dustrial and recreational areas 
makes it rewarding to do so, vast 
acreages of prime farm land are 
converted to non-farm uses, 
These trends, reflecting short- 
term investment interests or im- 
mediate income needs among farmers 
and other landowners, constitute 
a threat to future food production 
in many important farming areas. | 
During the 1970s this country 
learned the importance of steward- 
ing energy reserves and giving 
consideration to future needs and 
environmental impacts in energy 
development decisions, Those 
lessons can now be applied to 
the topsoil, water and land on 
which the production of food de- 
pends. The natural resource en- 
dowment of ow’ nation and world 
is finite and must serve a grow- 
ing population with rising con- 
sumer expectations. Meeting needs 
today and in the future demands 
attitudes of stewardship and con- 
servation in the ownérship,; man- 
agement and regulation of all re- 
sources,- especially those required 
for the production of food. 


Guidelines for Action 

The decline in the number of 
moderate-sized farms and evidence 
of poor resource conservation 
raise serious questions of moral- 
ity and public policy. As pastors 
we cannot stand by while thousands 
of farm families caught in the pre- 
sent crisis lose their homes, their 
land and their way of life. We ‘ 
approach this situation, however, 
aware that it reflects longer-term 
conditions which hold implications 
for the food system as a whole and 
for the land, water and energy re- 
sources essential for food pro- 
duction. We are convinced that 
current trends are not the only 
ones possible. Moreover they do 
not appear to us to be in the 
best interests of our nation and 
the global commmity. 

In our consideration of these 
trends, we draw on reasoning that 
has wide applicability in evalu- 
ating economic conditions_ but 
special significance in the agri- 
cultural sector. This reasoning 
points to the seriousness of the 
‘continuing loss of family farms — 
or the structure of agriculture 
itself and for the well-being of 
the local commmity and the na- 
tional economy. It also indicates. - 
that there is a role to ve played 
by public authority in the pro- 
tection of such farms and in the 
preservation of natural resources, 
This approach yields three guide- 
lines which should inform both 
public policy and private efforts 
aimed at shaping the future of 
American agriculture. 

First, moderate-sized farms 
operated families on a fuli- 
time tesis should be preserved 


and their economic viability pro- 
tected. One reason for this is 


that there is real value in main- 
taining a wide distribution in 
the ownership of productive pro- 
perty, As we have noted else- 
where in this pastoral letter, 
the church has long defended 
this value. When thos@ who work 
in an enterprise also share in 
its ownership, their active par- 
ticipation in the endeavor is 
enhanced. Ownership provides in- 
centives for diligence and is a 


me 


source of increased sense that 
the work being done is truly 
one's own, This is particular- 
ly significant in a sector as 
vital to human well-being as 
is agriculture. Farms of mod- 
erate size are usually operated 
by the owners of the land and 
their family members, who take 
pride in working the land and 
cherish both their independence 
and their sense of making a 
distinctive contribution to the 
community, The democratization 
of decision making and control 
of the land inherent in such a 
wide distribution of farm-land 
ownership is a protection against 
concentration of power and a 
possible loss of responsiveness 
to public need in this crucial 
sector of the economy. 

Another reason for the 4mpor- 
tance of maintianing moderate- . 


sized farms is that diversit: 
in farm ownership prevents ex- 


cessive dependence on large-scale 
enterprises that make business 
decisions primarily on the basis 
of their impact on the rate of 
return of invested capital. The 
very large farms, already respon- 
sible for nearly half of the 
comtry's agricultural produc- 
tion, will continue to have a 
role in American agriculture. 
Allowing them to become the pri- 


mary source of the country's food, 


however, would make our food sys- 
tem overly susceptible to fluc- 
tuations in the market for in- 
vestment capital, This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of. 
non-farm corporations that enter 
agriculture to get a high return 
on investment. If that return 
drops substantially or if it 
appears to stockholders and man- 
agement that better returns can 
be obtained by investing the 
same capital in other sectors, 
they may cut back or even close 
down their operations without 
regard to the impact on the com- 
munity or the food system. 

In difficult times there are 
great economic and social advan- 
tages in having a substantial 
number of moderate-sized farms 
that remain active producers, 
With a heavy personal investment 
in their farms and strong ties 
to other elements of the farm 
and food sedtor, full-time farm- 
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ers are likely to continue their 
work in the hope of better times. 
and thereby enhance national and 
global food security. 

A further consideration in 
the preservation of these farms 
is that they make significant 
economic and social contribu- 
tions to rural commmities. 
Economically these farms support 
the businesses of local suppliers 
of goods needed in farming and 
other local merchants as well.- 
Very large farms, on the other 
hand, often rely on suppliers 
and distributors from outside 
the local area, Because their 
earnings are spent locally, mod- 
erate-sized farms contribute to 


the tax base needed to support 


schools, rodds and other vital - 
services, 
The quality of rural life has 


a value beyond the rural commmity 


itself, Both Catholic social 
teaching and the traditions of 
our country have emphasized the 
value of maintaining a rich plur- 
ality of social institutions that 
enhance, personal freedom and in- 
crease the opportunity for par- 
ticipation in commmity life. , 
Movement toward a small number 

of very large farms employing 
many wage workers would be a move- 
ment away from this institution- 
al pluralism. By contributing to 
the vitality of rura] commmities, 
full-time redisential farmers en- 
rich the social and political 
,life of the nation as a whole. 


Second, the o 
e in farmin, 


ortunity to en- 
should be pro- 
tected as a valuable form of em- 


ployment, At a time when unen- 
ployment in the coimtry is al- 
‘ready too high, any unnecessary 
loss of jobs in agriculture should 
be avoided. Full-time work in 
farming provides a way of life 
that rural people want to preserve 
and that is valuable to society 
as a whole. The loss of people 
from the land means the loss of 
expertise in farm and land man- 
agement. It also creates a need 
for retraining and relocating of 
those who have bee displaced. 
Losing any job is painful, but 
losing one's farm and having to 
move to another area can be tra- 
gic. It often menas the sacri- 
fice of a family heritage in the 
forms of inherited land and a way 
of life on the land. Once farn- 
‘ers sell their land and equipment, 
their move is usually irrevers- 
ible; the costs of returning are 
so great that few who ever leave 
ever come back. To the extent 
that society can help ‘those who 
could contribute in farming to 
do so, it will contribute to full 
employment and simultaneously 
show respect for the meaning and 
dignity of farm labor. 
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Such stewardship is a contribution 
to the common good that is ditfi- 
cult to assess in purely economic 
terms because it involves the care 
of resources given by our Creator 
for the benefit of all, including 
future generations. The respons- 
ibility.for the stewazdship of 
natural resources rests on society 
as awhole. Since they make their 
living from the use of this endow- 
ment, however, farmers bear a par- 
ticular obligation to be good 
stewards of land and water. They 


“fufill this obligation by parti- 


cipating in soil- and water-con- 
servation programs using farm 


practices that are not damging 
to land or water, and maintaining 
farm land in food production ra- 
ther than converting it to non- 
farm uses. Like all efforts to 
protect the environment, soil 
and water conservation are con- 
tributions to the good of the 
whoe society, It is this appro- 
priate for the public to bear a 
share of the cost of these prac- 
tices and to set standards for 
environmental protection, 


Policies and Actions 

In view of these guidelines 
and the importance we attach to 
_the family farn, we urge that 
governmental interventions in the 
farm sector be redirected to give 
first priority to small- and mod-. 
erate-sized farms. A half cen- 
tury of federal farm price sup- 
ports, subsidized credit, pro- 
duction-oriented research and 
extension services, and special 


tax policies for farmers have 
made the federal government a 
central factor in almost every 
aspect of American agriculture. 
No redirection of current trends 
can occur without giving close 
attention to these programs. 

At the same time the consequences 
of any significant or abrupt 
change in federal farm programs 
must be carefully considered. 


The current crisis appears to 
us to call for special measures to 
assist viable family farms that 
are threatened with bankruptcy or 
‘foreclosure. Operators of such 
‘farms should have access to emer- 
gency credit and programs of debt 
restructuring. local lending in- 
stitutions facing problems because 
of non-payment or slow payment of 
large farm loans should also have 
access to temporary assistance, 
These and other short-term mea~ 
sures are fully justified by the 
expected gains for farmers and 
their families, their communities 
and the larger society. Keeping 
these people on the land will 
help to maintain a wider distri- 
bution of farm-land ownership, 
support the viability of rural 
communities and enhance the sec- 
urity and responsiveness of our 
food production system. 


In addition to these immedi- 
ate measures, established federal 
farm programs should be reassess-— 
ed in view of their long-term 
effects on the structure of agri- 
culture. Since most of their 
benefits are now going to the 
largest farmers, we believe a 
redirection of these programs 
‘is needed. Income support pro- 
grams which assist farmers ac- 
cording to the amount of food 
they produce should be subject 
to limits assuring a fair in- 
come to farm families and re- 
stricting participation to those 
producers genuinely needing such 
income assistance, Similarly a 
strict upper limit on price- 
support payments that protect 
‘farmers when prices fall would 
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bho Lived in the 20th Century 


They had neither water to conceive coral reef 
Nor silence to clear the stars’ voices 

Nor season to peruse a falling leaf; 

Their philosophy was stained with feces, 

The bitter sounds discharged by eagles, 

The waste waters excreted by sharks, 

The sooty air exhausted by beetles-- 

These developed into infernal landmarks, 
Their own offsprings were born deformed; 
Their cows broke down the autonomic nerve; 
From grief or from madness their lilies died; 
Sanity was extremely hard to preserve. 
Their skies were occupied by eagles, 
Their seas by sharks, their lands by beetles. 


Computers couldn't ease them from distress, 
Missles couldn't save them from anxiety, 
The excellent robots made them jobless, 
They went deeply into stupidity 

Through eagerly acquiring knowledge. 
Society changed their sense of value, 
Democracy spoilt their priviledge, 

Liberty injured their virtue. 

Though they battled with its destruction, 
Their science was powerless against-cancer, 
Wishing for spiritual resurrection, 

They loved the material life better. 

Their mind was much more materialized, 
Their body much more animalized, 


They smashed traditions, customs, and law; 
Their brain was soiled with the rotten slush; 
Their bones became black to the marrow; 
Their mind lay in the muddy marsh. 

Money deprived them of their shiny reason; 
Gold was to them the most precious, 

They ate the food polluted by poison, 

Not knowing that it was so poisonous: 
After a while they turned into beastes or 
Vegtables, and lived a life in death, 
Having no joy, no grief any more-- 

Thus Minamata turned a hades on the earth. 
The revival of true humanity 

Was far beyond ‘their ability. 


They laughed at the bright, smiled at the dark. 
They, who had no sun for their child, 

Left their just-born baby in the park: 

They were deserted when they grew old, 

Because society had no sun for them. 

The thorny way they'd walked took them nowhere, 
Because mother. never gave her milk to then, 
They couldn't understand or love mother, 
Fertilization was done in a test tube; 

Their love had no reality whatever. 

They tilled sterility in the plobe ' 
To make their desert deeper and wider, 

In their fountain which was dried 

Up, mosquito larvae were dead. 


With concrete they covered the land; 

Their ear was quite blind to the voices 
Deeply buried under the ground. 

They shattered the birdsongs into noises: 
Nature revolted hard against their science, 
But they were not aware of her wrath at all. 
Rusty time erased the rainbow from their sense, 
Withered the picture of their soul, 

Blued the crimson blood in their body. 

In their heart scattered broken feelings; 

In thier face waved a discolored melody; 

In their word streamed sooty meanings. 

When the day was done, there remained 
Nothing but the filth of their mind. 


Toshimi Horiuchi 


They made innumerable atomic bombs 

To enrich their strength for countless wars. 
From heaven they released a hail of tombs’ 
All over the quite innocent flowers. 

They broke the human jewel easily; 

Their head was so drunken with illusion. 

The petals in their heart utterly 

Faded into a frozen passion. 

Civilization corrupted their suns 

And made the earth greenless and fruitless. 
Their tears too miry to mirror the moons, 
They had no light to extinguish the darlmess. 
When for a moment cleared the mist, 

They saw their life covered with dust. 


They went through the agony of Auschwitz, 
Then through the anguish of Hiroshima, 
But they lost the essence of Auschwitz 
And the exclamation of Hiroshima, 
Their products brought them to hell; 
Their riches led them to poverty. 
They walked the eay paved with the claws 

of the Devil 
That rent their blood and tears with cruelty. 
Auschwitz was performed again and again; 
Auschwitz was the tragedy that they loved. 
Hiroshima was played agatin and again; 
Hiroshima was the tragedy they loved. 
They had no time to breathe the core of sunlight, 
No time to bathe in the core of moonlight. 


Night and day the radioactive ashes 

Fell yellowing rain and snow and frost: 
They were gnawed by radiation disease, 

Their fruits and vegtables had no taste. 

The teeth of the evil spirits in their 
World crunched their skin and flesh and bones, 
Shut their peace in the bottomless fear, 
And hid their butterflies behind the clouds. 
Their roses muddied the fragrance and color 
In the pieces of the smashed lonliness; 

The leaves clouded the dewy luster 

In the fragments of the crushed sadness. 

On the deathbed cried a feeble voice: 

"Drive out the evil spirits at any price. 


"Eliminate from the earth the rotten light. 
Eliminate from the earth the sooty time. 
Eliminate from the earth the frozen night, 
See what the souls see in the crime. 

Hear what the souls hear in the darkness, 
Feel what the souls feel in the graves. 
Revive the seas with the clear tendermess 
For the dolphins crying on the bloody waves, 
Revive the skies with the rich serenity 
For the cranes singing in the bloody winds, 
Revive the lands with the warm sanity 

For the lambs bleating on the bloody sands. 
And let the flowers open on the earth. 

We were born to walk the flowering path, 


"Recall from,the grave to life 

The words embellished with tasteful flavors, 
The songs to evaporate every strife, 

The thoughts watered with harmonious colors, 
The torch to keep in the umdisturbed calmess 
The everlasting brightness of flame, 

Cherish in the warmth of tenderness 

The step toward the stream of fruitful time, 
The honey to appease the thirst of bees, 

The green to relieve the weeping winds, 

The fairies to pacify the raging seas, 

The home to shelter the suffering sims. 

These will make the souls who lived in the ice 
Of the twentieth century rest in peace," 
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Notes 
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Coalition 


In jubilation I shredded the last 


mountian of welfare forms and show- 
ered the kitchen floor with pieces 
of pain, hopefully all behind me. 
I've been on and off welfare for 
nine years. I endured the humili- 
ation of side glances when I used 
food stamps and the snide remarks, 
People do make it off welfare, but 
not without help. The mentality 
of old that says "pull yourself 
up by your bootstraps" is no long- 
er valid. It doesn't happen in 
these economic times, There are 
too many blockades and too few 
choices to do it alone. 


Fritz Elehenberg 


I start a good paying job at an 
insurance company in August. But 
my sister works there and she 
needled an office manager until 
she finally conceded to give me 
an interview. That was two years 
ago, but this woman kept me in 
mind wmtil a few weeks ago when 
I was again interviewed and this 
time accepted for an entry level 
position. This means financial 
independence for my youmg son Kevin 
and I, And maybe a bit closer to 
our dream of living in the cowmtry. 
It also means that someone reached 
out and pulled me up. The past 
attempts to put welfare behind 
me were jobs as a nurses-aid, at 
minimum wage or less, Working 16 
hours a day just to make ends meet, 
this pace soon put me in the hos- 
pital and I was back to filling. 
out the welfare forms. Then there 
was the carpentry training that 
landed me a job as a laborer. 

Being 5'2'' and 105 lbs. I was 
physically vulnerable and broke 


by Kate Miller 


‘both wrists. I quit, giving up 


on my dreams of becoming a cabin- 
etmaker or becoming known as the 
"Crippled Carpenter." 


rae 


What I'm trying to convey is 
that I, like so many other women 


I know, was not idle and my efforts 


to escape the welfare treadmill 
were many. 

There needs to be a reformation 
of the way we help the poor. 
Shelter is primary and essential 
but another necessity is the ad- 
vocacy work that decries govern- 
mental policies: Bolicies, pub- 
lic and private, that claim life 
after life, policies that strip 
our families of what little they 
own and leave them to wander the 
streets, policies that give huge 
tax breaks to the corporations, 


I have worked as co-staff and 
organizer with Jerry Mehalovich 


on the Coalition for the Homeless ~~ 


since May, We are one step away 
from opening a shelter and two 
steps away from providing the ad- 
vocacy work needed for the home- 
less to attain self-sufficiency. 
The needed services include every- 
thing from accompanying people 
to the welfare office to contrac- 
tual aggreements to pay off back 
fees to Iowa Power to legislative 
work and lobbying. 


For a long time we have reached 
out our hand with a loaf of bread. 
Now it's time to extend our other 
hand, filled with knowledge and 
support, It's time to raise a 
collective voice against the in- 
justices our brothers and sisters 


suffer, Although the homeless 
continually shed their invisibil- 
ity, they remain unseen and unheard 
by the policy-makers. : 
I will never forget the days on - 
welfare when I felt completely and 
wholly immobilized by the obstacles 
around me, I intend to remain on 
the Des Moines’ Coalition as the 
spokeswoman for the National Coali- 
tion. I'11 be maiking evening pre- 
sentations with Jerry at various 
places to raise funds for the shel- 
ter, L'1] also be talking with co- 
workers and anyone else who cares 
to listen, about the myths and mis- 
information that surround the home- 
less. Because I mow fully there 
but for the grace of God, and some 
friends who believed in me, go I. 


Meg Crocker-Birmingham 
om ‘ 


. 
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Note: 

For more information about the 
Coalition contact Jerry Mehalovich 
at 279-9998 or write him at 
Cottage Grove Presbyterian Church 
24th and Cottage Grove, Des Moines, 
Towa (50311). 
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direct program benefits to farms 
of moderate-size. To succeed in 
redirecting the benefits of these 
programs while holding down costs 
to the public, it may be necess- 
ary to utilize mandatory produc- 
tion control programs. 

We favor reform of those tax 
policies affecting agriculture 
which now encourage the growth 
of large farms, attract into 
agriculture investments by non- 
farmers seeEing tax shelters and 
disproportionately benefit large 
and well-financed farming opera- 
tions. For example, the use of 
farm losses to reducetaxes on non- 
farm income has encouraged high- 
incone investors to acquire farm 
assets with no intention of de- 
pending on them for income as is 
the case with family farmers. 

The opportimity to depreciate 
capital equipment more rapidly 
than its actual decline in value 
has tended to benefit proportion- 
ately more those in higher tax 
brackets. Lower rates of taxa- 
tion on capital gains earnings 
has ,encouraged farm expansion 
and financial investments in 
equipment and energy-intensive 
farming techniques as substi- 
tutes for family or hired labor. 
Special-use valuations and ex- 
tended payment schedules have 
reduced estate-tax liability 
most substantially in situations 
Where the estate values are the 
largest. Such consequences re- 


veal that a reassessment of 
these and similar tax provisions 
is needed. Moreover, we continue 
to support a graduated land tax 
on farm acreage to discourage 
the accumulation of large hold- 
ings. 

Beyond the present crisis, 
small- and moderate-sized farms 
will remain in operation only if 
they continue to be efficient 
and economically competitive. 

In the past, rising efficiency 
has been largely a consequence 
of improved labor-saving tech- 
nology. As this technology be- 
came more sophisticated and more 
costly, farmers increased the 
size of their operations to take 
advantage of it. If moderate- 
sized farms are to remain com- 
petitive, they will have to find 
new ways of increasing produc- 
tion without continually adding 


to their acreage, Toward this 


end we recommend that the fed- 
eral government and the cowmtry'’s 
lJand-grant colleges and univer- 
sities devote much greater atten- 
tion to the needs of these farms. 
Particular attention might be 
given to better ways of using 
land and to technologies and -man- 
agement practices suited to med- 
dum-sized farms. We are not sug- 
gesting that very small or very 
large farms should be neglected, 
but rather that much greater em- 
phasis be given to the needs of 
the middle range, 

The goals of all farm and food 
policies must be achieved in a 
cooperative way. The central 
role that farmers have tradition- 
ally played in the development 
and implementation of farm pro- 
grams is needed today mer than 
ever, Working through their var- 
ious organizations, farmers 
should examine the long-term in- 
plications of present policies 
and seek to develop a common 
approach to revising those poli- 


cies, Differences of perspec- 
tive and opinion are inevitable 
in this process but the future 
of America's farms and food sys- 
tem as Well as the futures of 
thousands of individual farmers 
demands approaching this task 
in a spirit of compromise and 
generousity, 

Greater use of cooperatives 
and similar structures would 
allow farmers to achieve some 
of the economies that come with 
buying and selling in quantity 
and to gain the benefits asso- 
ciated with collective bargain- 
ing, Working with consumers in 
food-buying, clubs and direct- 
marketing arrangements would 
make farm production available 
in alternative ways and help 
to lower consumer food costs 
while increasing farm income. 
It is also time for farmers to 
end their opposition to farm- 
worker mionisation efforts and 


commit thenselves to bargaining 
in good faith with those unions, 
As custodians of much of Amer- 
icas' soil and water, farmers 
bear 2 particular responsibility 
for conserving topsoil and pro- 
tecting water supplies. This, 
however, is a responsibility 
they share with the whole society, 


Through financial incentives 
attached to other farm programs, 
the government should be able to 
encourage farmers to adopt more 
conserving practices while dis- 
tributing the costs of -these prac- 
tices more broadly. 


Conclusion. 

America's farm and food econ- 
omy functions within the larger 
industrial and service econony 
of the nation. The very nature 
of. agricultural enterprise and 
the family farm traditions of 
this country have kept this a 
highly competitive sector with 
a widely dispersed ownership of 
the most fundamental input to 
production, the land. That con- 
petitive, diverse structure, 
proven to be a dependable source 
of a secure and abundant supply 
of food, is now threatened by 
a combination of unfortunate 
economic circumstances and by 
trends in public policy. At 
risk are the food necessary for 
life, the land and water resources 
needed to produce that food and 
the way of life of the people 
who make the land productive, 
Catholic social and ethical tra- 
ditions attribute moral signi- 
ficance to each of these, Our 
response to the present situation 
should reflect a sensitivity to 
that moral significance and an 
intention to leave to future 
generations an enhanced natural 
environment and the same ready 
access to the necessities of 
life that we enjoy today. 


N Sam/le of Awd s 


Recently I decided to take a 
look at one of my "remodeled" 
rooms. On the right side, as I 


IT don’t know how many of you 
picture God working in your life 
but I would like to share how I. 
picture God as He works in mine. stood.in the door; I saw a bright _ 
Maybe my picture stems from the. Lies > ,yelTow room with sin shining in 
fact that Joseph and Jesus were” "7" through a big bay window. 
carpenters. Obviously I was’ very pleased with 

myself for letting God do such a 
wonderful job in this room. Then= 


what the sun was shining on, 
On my left I saw many boxes piled 
high by a drab, dingy,-very dirty 
wall, Ohno! I realized that 
while I had allowed God to 
"remodel" my room, I had really 
put my desires and. aspirations 
for myself in boxes, not willing - 
to totally give up those things. 
I kept them by my wall-where 
Jesus couldn't touch them because 
I wouldn't allow Him to. 

I had allowed Jesus to 
paint and perfect one area of the 
room. It wasn*t complete because 
I hadn't given my whole self, I 
have discovered that self dies 
very hard and long. 


I think that many of us are 
that way, in fact, all of us. 
Self ies hard. 
hard on ourselves and we condem 
ourselves even when God is trying 
to love us through a situation. 
Others ignore the situation, even 
though they do see it, and don't 
want total @fiTightertment because 
enlightenment brings fear and 
responsibility. Others aren't 


Ade Bethune 


I picture my life as a house 
that's being remodeled, You know, 
God knocks out a wall here, puts 
in a window there, so that 
eventually (and I can tell it's 
going to be a long time) Jesus’ 
light will be the only illumina- - 
tion and light coming to me and 
through me, 


even aware thatetheir inner lives 
need to change, ee 

All of these people need Jesus 
and His love and compassion, His 
t mercy and healing in their lives. 


I turned my head ‘to the left to sée 


Work 


by Cindy Blake 


Jesus loves us as we are, 
Without works, although He wants 
faith with works. Always remember 
that faith comes first. 

Jesus wants to remodel our lives 
~so that we can represent Him to 
the world by example, by lifestyle. 

Let us be patient with one 
another as God builds the church. 

I guess these thoughts are on my 
mind as we face the anniversary 
of Hiroshima-Nagasaki and the 
Catholic Worker here in Des Moines. 

I wonder where the humanists, 
Chrostians or anyone was to pre- _ 
vent the slaughter of millions. 
This is when Jesus says to me, "Do 
not condemn, I am in control. My 
ways are not your ways yet and you 
do not fully understand." 

So, in my house, I will worship 
the Lord, ever trying to trust 
more fully and have faith. Jesus - 
is teaching me to love more fully. 
When you see me sin and fall-and 
you will, gently remind me of Him 
and His love, - 

Lord, let us all open our lives 
to your illumination, build 
Your churcth- 


Some of us are too 


POPE JOHN’S 
LAST TESTAMENT 


Love one another, —__ 

my dear children! 
Seek rather what unites, 
not what may separate you 
from one another. 
As | take leave, or better still, 
as | say “till we meet again” 
let me remind you of the 
most important things in life: 
our blessed Savior Jesus; 
His good news; 
his holy Church; 
truth and kindness. . . 
| shall remember you all 
and pray for you. 
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Whoever does not wnderstand that when it comes to nuclear weapons the 
whole concept of relative advantage is illusory-whoever does not understand 
that when you are talking about absurd and preposterous quantities of overkill 
the relative sizes of arsenals have no serious meaning-whoever does not under- 
stand that the danger lies not in the possibility that someone else might 
have more missiles and warheads than we do but in the very existence of these 
unconscionable quantities of highly poisonous explosives, and their existence, 
above all, in hands as weak and shaky and undependable as those of ourselves 
or our adversaries or any other mere human beings: Whoever does not understand 
these things is never going to guide us out of this increasingly dark and 
menacing forest of bewilderments into which we all have wandered, George Kennan 


